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Or 


HON. HOLM O. BURSUM. 


Mr. BURSUM. Mr. President, I ask to have printed in the 
Record an address on Abraham Lincoln delivered on the oc- 
easion of the Lincoln Day celebration in the Synagogue of 
Washington Heights Congregation, Washington, D. C., Febru- 
ary 12, 1924, by the president of the congregation, Emanuel 
Hertz. 

There being no objection the address was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp as follows: 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN—THE SEER. 


(Delivered on the occasion of the Lincoln Day celebration in the 
Synagogue of Washington Heights Congregation, February 12, 1924, 
by the president of the congregation, EKmanuel Hertz.) 

The Sundays following the assassination of President Lincoln were 
observed throughout the restored Union as the occasion upon which 
the American people assembled in their various houses of worship to 
do honor to Abraham Lincoln, who was even then on his long journey 
to the home which he left a little over four years ago with premoni- 
tions that he would never return alive to the scenes of his early man- 
hood—to the scenes of his early struggles. The preachers of practi- 
cally every denomination, as was but natural, proceeded to Deuter- 
onomy XXXIV, 1-5, and quoted the famous passage: 

“And Moses went up from the plains to Moab unto the mountain 
of Nebo, to the top of Pisgah. * * * ‘And the Lord said unto him, 
‘This is the land. * * * JI have caused thee to see it with thine 
eyes, and thou shalt not go over thither.’ ”’ 

Henry Ward Beecher, in Plymouth Church, pronounced the most 
eloquent of those funeral sermons, and what the most-inspired divine 
of his times used as his text in paying his final tribute to the great 
war President was echoed and reechoed not only on that occasion 
but on succeeding anniversaries observed and dedicated to Lincoln in 
practically every State in the Union, 

An examination of many pamphlets, speeches, and treatises of Abra- 
ham Lincoln disclosed the same idea adopted by practically everyone 
who sees the similarity between the great war President and the great 
lawgiver. The amazing thing about it is that practically no biogra- 
pher, no commentator of Linecoln’s life, has carried the parallelism be- 
tween the two great characters either backward, to the beginning of 
Lincoln’s career, or forward, in an analysis of his work and of the 
stupendous problems with _ which he was~ confronted—aside from 
Coffin, who, in a brief summary at the conclusion of his Life of 
Lincoln, states, “the millions whom Abraham Lincoln delivered from 
slavery will ever liken him to Moses, the deliverer of Israel. Only in 
part are they to be compared, humble alike from birth, but the child- 
hood of one was passed in-the luxurious court of Pharaoh, that of 
the other amid the poverty of a frontier cabin. Moses gives just and 
righeteous laws to Israel, Abraham Lincoln a new charter of liberty to 
his country. Both led their fellow men out of bondage; both beheld 
the promised land of a Nation’s larger life, but neither is privileged 
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to enter it.”’ But here, as elsewhere, the comparison between the two 
characters ends. : Se 

Moses; in his youth, “went out unto his brethren and-looked on their 
burdens, and he saw an Egyptian smite a Hebrew, one of his brethren, 
and he looked this way and that way, and when he saw that there was 
no man, he smote the Egyptian and hid him in the sand,” and it was 
thus that Moses, at this time, in this effective manner, demonstrated 
his position on the question of slavery. 


When Abraham Lincoln was a young man he took a cargo of produce 
down the Mississippi River to the market of New Orleans. After he 
had sold the cargo he and a fellow boatman sauntered through the 
slave mart. Black men and women and children were arranged in 
rows against the wall for inspection. The auctioneer proclaimed their 
good qualities.as he would those of a horse or a mule; again and again 
the hammer of the auctioneer fell and husbands and wives were sep- 
arated forever, and children were there and then doomed never again 
to look into the faces of father and mother. That scene in the auction 
room set the blood of Lincoln on fire. His lips quivered and his voice 
choked in his throat as he turned to his fellow boatman and said: 


“If ever I get a chance to hit that thing I will hit it hard, by the 


eternal God.” “ Who is he,” says Dr. David Gregg, “to hit the ‘ thing’ 
a blow? He is only a boatman, a splitter of rails, a teamster, a back- 
woodsman. Nothing more. His poverty so deep that his clothes are 
in tatters. The thing which he would like to hit is incorporated into 
the framework of society and legalized in half the States, and is en- 
trenched in State and church alike. Is there the remotest probability 
that -he will ever be able to smite such an institution? Why utter 
these words? Why raise the right hand toward heaven and swear a 
solemn oath?’ Was it some dim vision of what might come to him 
through Divine Providence in unfolding years? Was it an illumination 
of the Spirit forecasting for the moment the impending conflict be- 
tween right and wrong in which he was to take a conspicuous part? 
Was it a whisper by a divine messenger that he was to be the chosen 
one to wipe the ‘thing’ from the earth and give deliverance to 
millions of his fellowmen? You may answer these questions as you 
picase, but these are the facts of this history. The hour of the Nation 
eame, and with it the golden moment for the slave. Then it was that 
the very same hand that was lifted in solemn oath before God in the 
New Orleans slave mart took up the God-inspired pen-of liberty and 
wrote the emancipation which forever abolished slave master, slave 
market, and slave. : 

One of the most remarkable occurrences showing the predestination 
of Abraham Lincoln for his task took place in the little town of Salem, 
Iil., in August, 1837, when Lincoln was only 23 years of age. Lincoln 
went from Springfield to Salem to attend a camp meeting. Dr. Peter 
Akers, one of the greatest Methodist preachers of the time, preached a 
sermon which lasted three hours. He showed that a great civil war 
would put an end to human bondage. “I am not a prophet,’ he said, 
“but a student of the prophets. American slavery will come to an 
end in some near decade, I think in the sixties.’”’ These words caused 
a profound sensation. In their excitement thousands surged about the 
preacher, but when at last he cried out, “ Who can tell but that the 
man who shall lead us through this strife may be standing in our 
presence,’ a solemn stillness fell over the assembly. There, not mofe 
than. 380 feet away, stood the lank figure of Lincoln, with his pensive 
face, a prophet as yet uninspired, a leader as. yet unannounced. The 
preacher’s words had fallen like a mystical baptism on. the: head of 
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this obscure pioneer, as yet unannointed by the sacrificial fires of the 
coming national tragedy. 

When they returned to Springfield, Lincoln remained silent for a long 
time. At last one of his friends asked him what he had thought of the 
sermon, and he replied that he “little dreamed that such power could 
be given to mortal man, for those words were from beyond the speaker. 

‘Peter Akers has convinced me that American slavery will go down with 
the crash of civil war.’’ Then he added: “‘ Gentlemen, you may be sur- 
prised and think it strange, but when the preacher was describing the 
civil war I distinctly saw myself, as in second sight, bearing an im- 
portant part in that strife.” 

The next morning Mr. Lincoln came very late to his office, and Mr. 
Herndon, glancing at his haggard face, exclaimed: ‘“‘ Why, Lincoln, 
what's the matter?’ Then Lincoln told him about the great sermon, 
and said: “I am utterly unable to shake myself free from the convic- 
tion that I shall be involved in that terrible war.’’ 

Similar premonitions and visions were Lincoln’s, down to the very 
last of his notable life and the one of which Noah Brooks in his Life 
of Lincoln wrote, wherein Lincoln says: ‘“‘I have seen this evening 
what I saw on the evening of my nomination. As I stood before a 
mirror I saw two images’ of myself—a bright one in front and one 
that was pallid standing behind. It completely unnerved me. The 
bright one I know is my past, the pale one my coming life. I do not 
think [I shall live to see the end of my second term.” 

Shortly before Lincoln’s assassination some friends were talking 
about certain. dreams recorded in* the Bible, and the President said: 
“About two days ago I retired very late; I could not have been long in 
bed, when I fell into a slumber, for I was weary. I soon began to 

-dream. ‘There seemed to be a deathlike stillness about me. Then I heard 
subdued sobs, as if a number of people were weeping. I thought I left 
my bed and wandered downstairs. There the silence was broken by the 
same pitiful sobbing, but the mourners were invisible. I went from 


- room to room; no living person was in sight, but the same mournful 


sounds of distress met me as I passed along. It was light in all the 
rooms; every object was familiar to me, but where were all the people 
who were grieving as if their hearts would break? I was puzzled and 
alarmed. What could be the meaning of all this? Determined to find 
the cause of a state of things so mysterious and so shocking, I kept on 
until I arrived at the East Room, which I-entered. Before me was a 
eatafalque, on which was a form wrapped in funereal vestments. 
Around it were stationed soidiers who were acting as guards. There 
-was a throng of people, some gazing mournfully upon the catafalque, 
others weeping pitifully. ‘Who is dead in the White House?’ I de- 
manded of one of the soldiers. ‘The President,’ was the answer; ‘he 
was killed by an assassin.’ Then came a loud burst of grief from the 
crowd, which woke me from my dream.” 

John Hay, writing to Senator Hoar in reference to a conversation 
had between Charles Dickens and Secretary Stanton, says: ‘ General 
Grant, in an interview with the President on the 14th of April—the 
day he was shot, expressed. some anxiety as to the news from Sher- 
man. The President answered him in that singular vein of poetic 
mysticism, which, though constantly held in check by strong common 
sense, formed a remarkable element in his character. He assured 
Grant that the news would come soon and come favorable, for he last 
night had his usual dream which preceded great events. He seemed to 
be, he said, in a singular and indescribable vessel, but always the 
same, moving with great rapidity toward a dark and indefinite shore. 
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He had had this dream before Antietam, MALL ee OF Oy ARR and 
Vicksburg.”’ 

_ It has been a pleasant pastime. during the centuries, if not during 
the millenia, to speak jestingly; if not jeeringly, of those wonderful 
passages in the Old Testament, and which ever commence with the 
words, ‘‘“And God spoke to Moses.’’ God spoke to Moses! To a mere 
mortal! And so we find similar criticism from the day when Abraham, 
the first empire builder, who walked with God, down to Moses, the Law 
Giver, who spoke to God, down to our. own Abraham Lincoln, to whom 
God made clear his will in these mysterious ways. While the great 
lawgiver is very nearly 4,000 years removed, Abraham Lincoln is: but 
60 years.removed from us, and he told of these apprehensions—of these 
dreams—of these talks with God—of these requests to God, to whom? 
Not to his friends, the few he had, because most of them he had left in 
Illinois—not to Governor Andrew, for he was far away in Boston— 
not to Governor Morton, for he was well occupied in Indiana—not to 
.Governor Curtin, for he was busy in Harrisburg—not to the friends in 
the Northwest and in the Northeast—but to his own Cabinet, to Gen- 
eral Grant, a man of iron and of steel, who listened and who believed; 
to Seward, the man who would ke President, the man who said: “ If I 
were President I would have a policy.”. Oh, what a policy he. proposed 
to the kind-hearted Abraham Lincoln-—-a universal war in order to 
cement the fragments of the Republic which we now clearly see could 
not be cemented except by Lincoln’s. method. 

-He told it to Chase, the coldest, the proudest, and the cia recalci- 
trant man of them all, who said again and again, “If I were Presi- 
dent I would have a policy; Abraham Lincoln has no, policy,’ and 
Chase believed. He told it to that great leader of men, Secretary 
Stanton, Buchanan’s Democratic Attorney General, the creator of 
armies, of ordnance, of munitions; he told it in the presence of Charles 
A, Dana, the greatest of Ameriean newspaper men, He told it in 
the presence of Gideon Welles, Nicolay Hay, Senators Wilson, Sumner, 
Fessenden, and a host of others, who, if they had not .\elieved and 
been. cowed by the seridusness, by the solemity, but the sincerity, by 
the divine attributes of the man, would have told him to. his face 
that he was a poltroon and an impositor. : 

The irresistible conclusion is that when a caesarean noe be 
Abraham, Moses, or Lincoln—when the man has been picked for a 
task by Providence, Providence always has a. way of communicating 
His orders and His decrees to the man of His choice, 

Another mark of resemblance between the two men—Moses and 


Lincoln—is their physical appearance, Both were men of giant con-- 


stitutions. Both men towered above their fellows. Both men, who 
upon close scrutiny were homely men, homely in the common adapta- 
tion of the term. One of the legends about Moses tells us that a 
near-by potentate heard about the ungainiy appearance of the law 
giver and could not understand how a man so homely, so. ill-shapen, 
could aecomplish such monumental deeds, but when he saw Moses 
transfigured with his mission as the servant of God, he forgot all 
-about his looks; he saw the rays of light which shone from the seer’s 
face, ‘The three or four great equestrian statues in the world, if 
taken from their high pedestals and examined at close range, would 
appear monstrosities; but if viewed in their own proper proportions, 
at the proper angle, in the proper light, and under proper conditions, 
and upon their proper eminence, those statues are miracles in bronze, 
even as is the Lincoln of Augustus St. Gaudens in Chicago a miracle 
in bronze, and even as is the statute of Moses by Michael Angelo a 
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miracle in stone. The ideals for which both lived transfigured their 
appearance, and they appear in their true, heroic, gigantic, over- 
whelming proportions known to posterity as Moses and as Lincoln. 

In picking the 10 greatest men of all time Moses, of course, found 
one of the places, and the biographer of the 10 has very little to say by 
Way of comment upon Moses. He simply says, ‘“‘ Moses, the ancient 
law giver,” and all the world knows. Similarly Lincoln being picked 
as the representative of the nineteenth century for that peculiar niche 
of fame which has one human being for each century, selected upon 
the roll call of the centuries, from the first century down to the 
nineteenth century, is called ‘“ Lincoln the emancipator.” 

I would amend this description of Lincoln, because ‘“‘ emancipation ” 
and “‘emancipator”’ but sprang from the multitudinous and many- 
sidedness of his accomplishments. It was rather “ Lincoln, the seer,” 
prepared in the primeval forests, as was his great prototype in the 
primeval desert, for the gigantic tasks of 1861-1865. I had almost 
overlooked the great joint debates with Judge Douglas—the five 
monumental debates which were preceded 4,000 years ago by the 
10 joint debates between the law giver and the court of Pharoah— 
that Pharoah of whose power and prowess and splendor we are 
even now obtaining glimpses at Luxor. 

Never was the education of two men more alike than was that 
of Moses and of Lincoln. In spite of the alleged learning which 
Moses gathered at the feet of his Egyptain teachers and philosophers, 
it was in the desert, where he cared for the flocks of Jethro, where 
his education was completed and ‘where he unlearned all the fallacies 
of Egyptian life. It was the great desert, with its vast horizons 
and silences, which invited men of introspection to worship and to 
marvelous religious utterances, where Moses received his final edu- 
cation. 

In the same nranner Abraham Lincoln, in the primeval forests of south- 
ern Illinois, then just about opened to civilization, in contact with moun- 
tains and rivers, received the final touches of that education which 
fitted him for his great future career. _ It is almost laughable how some 
of his biographers commiserate Lincoln because of his lack of edu- 
cation, True, Illinois in those days represented in the main an un- 
staked and untracked wild. Into this wild country a tall, unkept 
stripling drove the four-ox team that carried his father and _ step- 
mother, stepbrother, sister, and cousin, with their simple houschold 
equipment out of Indiana into Illinois. He had scarcely reached his 
majority; he tarried with his family long enough to help house his 
aging parents, and then, with the characteristic independence of the 
true American lad, struck out for himself, for at 21 the true pioneer 
youth accepted the responsibilities of life, and in the adjoining county 
of Sangamon entered upon that great career that is the most pic- 
turesque as well as the most profoundly significant story in American 
history. 

To continue the comparison, after the remarkable similarity of edu- 
eation of both men, we find that instead of reaching a climax—the one 
on Nebo’s Mount and the other on the day of his assassination— it 
appears that the climax of one career, that of Moses, was at the Red 
Sea and at Mount Sinai, and of Lincoln at Washington on March 4 
1861; and here is where we see the remarkable similarity of the two 
careers, the two great outstanding periods in the lives of both leaders. 
It was when hemmed in betwcen the Red Sea and the best trainee 
legions of antiguity that Moses showed his strategy, his generalship, 
his leadership, and his communion with God. It was there that he 
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harmonized a distracted people and rose above the divided counscls of 
the four parties who confronted him with their advice, even as was 
Lineoln confronted with the advice of four similar parties on that 
fatal 4th day of March in 1861. There were those who counseled 
Moses to commit national suicide; there were those who counseled 
Lineoln—like Horace Greeley and others—to permit the erring sisters 
to go in peace; let there be as many States, as many republics on the 
continent as the people in the different States might decide upon. 
There were those who counseled Moses to return to Egypt and to 
slavery. There were those who counseled Lincoln not to touch the 
great institution of slavery, not to shed any blood by reason of any 
interference with that almost sacrosanct institution. There were those, 
and they constituted the most dangerous party known as the “ Copper- 
heads” in the North, who, with Vallandigham and others—to borrow 
a term from Thucydides—‘ emitted the sounds of the hostile armies ”; 
in other words, those who preached secession and treason in the North, 
those who favored the South, those who could see nothing right in 
what Lincoln or the upholders of the Union did or proposed to do. 
There were a similar sect of defeatists among the followers of Moses 
at the Red Sea, who were bent on anything and everything to destroy 
the hegemony of Moses and of those who would make a united people 
out of the liberated Egyptian slaves. And there were finally, thank 
God, those who would follow Lincoln as far as he would lead—men 
like Governors Andrews, Curtin, Morton, Yates—men who began to 
perceive the divine mission of the great President, even as Moses had 
his followers, who said, ‘““No; we will follow you; Iet us fight the 
Eeyptian hordes.” The great lawgiver rose to the very height of his 
unparalleled career when he stepped from Mount Sinai with the deca- 
logue, the fundamental structure upon which all religions rest. Lin- 
coln reached the greatest height of his career when he stepped before 
his Cabinet and read his emancipation proclamation. Neither man 
again rose to similar heights. ; 

Perhaps George Grey Barnard explains what happened between the 
‘two periods of Lincoln's life; between the times when the two masks 
were taken of the great war President—the life mask taken by Douglas 
Folk: Lincoln’s life mask is the most wonderful face left to us—a 
face utterly opposed to the faces of the Hmperors of Rome or of 
Napoleon—that with a record of a.dominating will, self-assertive over 
others, Lincoln’s commanding self for the sake of others, a spiritual 
will based on reason. “For 100 days I sought the secret of this 
face in the marvelous constructive work of God. .* * * The mys- 
tery of this whole form hature alone knowS—man will never fathom 
it. * * * Linecoln’s face, the triumph of God through man and of 
man through God. * * * Lincoln, the song of democracy, written 
by God, his face the temple of his manhood.” : 

On the other hand, Lincolin’s death mask reveals the man who has 
concluded his work, a man who has weathered the storm, a giant whose 
strength was taxed to the utmost, and which unprecedented tasks have 
left their marks upon that remarkable constitution. 

And so it might be repeated that the great life work of the emanci- 
pator was done between the day of his first inaugural and the day of 
his second inaugural; when he harnessed together the greatest intel- 
jects of the country—statesmen, diverse as the winds in temper and 
sentiment—better capable than himself to push forward the car. of 


legislation or handle the multifarious details of executive work; and 


he held the reins over them with infinite considerateness and discre- 
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tion, conciliating, assuaging rivalries, maintaining good humor and 
encouraging each to his greatest work. He kept his Cabinet in closest 
touch with Congress, and both Cabinet and Congress in generous accord 
with public opinion, and with the surrender at Appomattox there was 
nothing left of colossal size for Lineoln to perform. His work was 
done, and, as if by an irony of fate, the entire class of captious states- 
men who said, ‘‘ If I were President,’’ were given the task of finishing 
up what little Lincoln had left undone. He had recemented the Union. 
He had stamped out sedition and had destroyed slavery, and now it 
was left as an insignificant heritage to those who thought that they 
would have performed Lincoln’s tasks so much better than Lincoln 
himself, to finish and clean up the minutia which the assasin’s bullet 
had prevented Lincoln from completing, and which he was even then 
in the process of completing. The sad and black chapters of recon- 
struction tell the story of the success with which they met. The dis- 
‘graceful chapter of the impeachment of Andrew Johnson is something 
which could neyer have happened were the spirit of Lincoln alive in the 
land. And so his great prototype, when he stood on Mount Nebo, 
left to his successors, who were about equally as successful as were the 
‘uccessors of the martyred President, the taking over of the land and the 
division thereof among the different tribes. 

‘“‘ How large,” says Doctor Converse, ‘how potent a factor in the 
conduct of Providence a single great personality may be! The memory 
of a single great man, Moses, kept and consecrated through the ages 
by the supreme veneration and obedience, has suffered to preserve intact 
a wandering people and to confront the modern world with what I 
may call the one outstanding miracle of civilization, “a race without a 
country.” Great characters, like great objects of nature, demand dis- 
tance and perspective to be viewed aright; to be judged aright they 
must be judged by their total mass, their dimensions and elevation, by 
the way they tower above on the horizon. Gazing admiringly upon a 
giant oak or pine, if some botanist or entomologist begins to tell me of 
knots and:gnarls, and worm holes in the bark, I say, ‘Be gone, get 
thee behind me, thou minute philosopher, thou ferreter of trifles. 
Never by such process can the measure of the meaning of a noble object 
make itself felt. Stand back! Survey in grand dimension of the 
whole; see its mighty arms, in Titan battle with the winds of heaven ; 
mark how its giant roots, piercing the earth with the dark energy of 
their powerful life, anchor securely the mighty form!’ ” 

So should we look at Moses; so should we look at Lincoln. 

Perhaps no other being who came in touch with Abraham Lincoln saw 
the similarity between him and the great lawgiver more clearly than 
did Father Chiniquy, to whom Lincoln had come closer, perhaps, than 
to any other of his many clients, He had freed Chiniquy from a mon- 
strous charge, and he had opened his heart to Chiniquy as he has 
opened it to very few others. ‘‘As we must all die sooner or later,” he 
says to Father Chiniquy, “it makes very little difference to me whether 
I die from a dagger plunged through the heart or from an inflammation 
of the lungs. Let me tell you that I have lately read a passage in the 
Old Testament which has made a profound, and I hope a salutary, im- 
pression upon me.” The President took his Bible and opened at the 
third chaper cf Deuteronomy and read from the twenty-second to the 
twenty-eighth verses: ‘‘And I besought the Lord at that time, saying 
* * * J pray thee, let me go over and see the good land that is 
beyond Jordan, that gocdly mountain, and Lebanon. But the Lord was 
wroth with me for your sakes, and would not hear me; and the Lord 
said unto me, Let it suffice thee; speak no more unto me of this matter. 
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Get thee up into the top of Pisgah, and lift up thine eyes westward, 


and northward, and southward, .and eastward, and behold it with thine : 


eyes; for theu shalt not go over this Jordan-’ 

After the President had read these words, with great solemnity, 
he added: ‘“‘My dear Father Chiniquy, let me tell you that I have read 
these strange and beautiful phrases several times these last five or 
six weeks. The more I read them the more it seems to me that 
God has written them for me as well as for Moses. Has he not 
taken me from my poor log cabin by the hand, as he did Moses in 
the reeds of the Nile, put me at the head of the greatest and most 
blessed of modern nations, just as he put that prophet at the head 
of the most blessed nation of ancient times? Has not God granted 
me the privilege, which was not granted to any living man, when I 
broke the fetters of 4,000,000 of men and made them free? Has 
not our God given me the most glorious victories over our enemies? 
Are not the armies of the Confederacy so reduced to a handful of 
men when compared to what they were two years ago, that the day 
is fast approaching when they will have to surrender? 

“Now I see the end of this terrible conflict with the same joy 
as Moses, when, at the end of his trying 40 years in the wilderness ; 
and. I pray my God to grant me to see the days of peace and untold 
prosperity, which will follow this cruel war, as Moses asked Ged to 
let him see the other side of Jordan and enter the promised land. But, 
do you know, I hear in my soul the voice of God giving me the rebuke 
which was given Moses? Yes; every time that my soul goes to 
God to ask the favor of seeing the other side of Jordan, and the fruits 
of that peace, for which I am longing with such an unspeakable 
desire, do you know that there is a still but solemn voice which tells 
me that I will see those things only from a long distance, and that 
I will be among the dead when the Nation, which God granted me to 
lead through those awful trials, will cross the Jordan, and dwell in 
that land of promise, where peace, industry, happiness, and liberty 
will make everyone happy, and why so? Because He has already 


given me favors which He never gave, I dare say, to any man in. 


these latter days. 

‘“Why did God Almighty refuse to Moses the favor of crossing the 
Jordan and entering the promised land? It was on account of his 
own nation’s sins. That law of divine retribution and justice, by 
which one must suffer for another, is surely a terrible mystery. But 
it is a fact which no man who has any intelligence and knowledge 
can deny. Moses, whe knew that law, though he probably did 
not understand it better than we do, calmly says to his people, 
‘God was wroth with me for your sakes.’ But though we do not 
understand that mysterious and terrible law, we find it written in 
letters of tears and blood wherever we go. We do not read a single 
page of history without finding undeniable traces of its ex- 
istence; * «* * 

“When I look on Moses, alone, silently dying on Mount Pisgah, 
I see that law in one of the most sublime human manifestations, and I 
am filled with admiration and awe. * * -* My God alone knows 
what I have already suffered for my dear country’s sake. But my 
fear is that the justice of God is not yet paid. When I Jook upon 
the rivers of tears and bleod drawn by the lashes of the merciless 
masters from the yeins of the very heart of those millions of de- 
fenseless slaves these 200 years; when I remember the agonies, the 
eries, the unspeakable tortures of those unfortunate people to which 
I have, to some extent, connived with so many others, a part of my 
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life, I fear that we are still far from the complete expiation. For 


_ the judgments of God are true and righteous. 


“Tt seems to me that the Lord wants to-day, as he wanted in the 

day of Moses, another victim—a victim He has Himself chosen, 
* anointed, and prepared for the sacrifice by raising it above the rest 
of His people. I can not conceal from you that my impression is 
that I am that victim. So many plots have already been made 
against my life that it is a reai miracle that they have all failed; 
but can we expect that God will make a continuing miracle to save my 
- Vife? I believe not. . 
“But just as the Lord heard no murmur from the lips of Moses, 
- when He told him that he had to die before crossing the Jordan 
for the sins of his people, so I hope and pray that He will hear no 
murmur from me when [I fall for my Nation’s sake. 

“The only two favors I ask the Lord are, first, that I mray die for 
the sacred cause in which I am engaged and when I am the standard 
bearer of the rights and liberties of my country. 

“he second favor I ask from Ged is that my dear son Robert, when 
' Iam gone, will be one of those to lift up that flag of liberty which will 
cover my tomb and carry it with honor and fidelity to the end of his 
- Vife, as his father did, surrounded by the millions who will be called 
with him to fight and die for the defense and honor of cur country.” 

“Lincoln, the Seer,” then, should be the title which should be be- 
stowed upon the man who ruled Washington between 1861 and 1865. 
' It seems never to have occurred to his biographers that he had one of 
“the qualities of the seer, in being a_remarkable master of repartee—one 
whe always had the last word,.the final, definite, concluding word. In 
- 1836, when again a candidate for the legislature, Lincoln greatly distin- 
guished himself by singling out the moral issue from all others and by 
putting to confusion his political opponent in the “ Lightning-rod 
speech,” not popularly known. There lived in the most pretentious 
house in the town a politician by the name of George Forquer, who 
had Jong been known as a leading Whig but who now had gone over 
to the Democrats and had received from the Democratic administration 
an appointment to the lucrative position of register of the land office 
at Springfield. Upon his handsome new house he had lately placed 
2 lightning rod, the first one ever put up in Sangamon County. As 
Lincoln was driving into town with his friends they passed the fine 
house of Forquer; they observed the lightning rod and discussed the 
manner in which it protected the house from being struck by lightning. 

There was a large meeting and great curiosity to hear this speaker 
from New Salem. ‘There were seven Whig and seven Democratic can- 
didates for the lower branch of the legislature, and after several had 
spoken it fell to the lot of Lincoln to close the discussion. Forquer, 
though not a candidate, asked to be heard for the Democrats and reply 
to Lincoln. He was a good speaker and his special task was to attack 
and ridicule the young countryman from Salem. ‘Turning to Lincoln, 
he said: “This young man must be taken down; I am sorry that the 
task devolves on me.’ He proceeded to heap ridicule on the person, 
dress, and arguments of Lincoln, and with so much success that Lin- 
eoln’s friends feared the outcome. 

As ‘soon as Forquer closed, Lincoln took the stand, and one by one 
demolished his opponent’s arguments, ending with these words: ‘‘ The 
gentleman began his speech by saying that this young man, alluding 
to me, must be taken down. I am not so young in years as I am in 
the tricks and the trade of the politician, but,” he went on, pointing 
to the unfortunate Forquer, “ ‘live long but die young.’ I would rather 
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die now than, Hke this gentleman, change my politics, and with the 
change receive an office for $3,000 a year, and then feel obliged to erect 
a lightning rod over my house to protect a guilty conscience from an 
offended God.” 

It is difficult to realize the effect produced on the old settlers by 
these words. They had slept all their lives in their cabins in conscious 
security. Here was a man who was afraid to sleep in his own house 
without special protection from the visitation of the Almighty. The 
old settlers concluded that nothing but consciousness of guilt could 
account for such timidity. TForquer and his lightning rod were talked 
of in every settlement from Sangamon to the Wabash. 

Consider the singular self-control of Abraham Lincoln. The scene is 
Washington. The time is a few days before Mr. Lincoln's first inaugu- 
ration. Mr. Lincoln has been in Washington scarcely 24 hours. Wash- 
ington is throbbing and tumultous with excitement; rumors of all sorts 
are afoot. The -ship is about to change captains amid the threatenings 
of a storm such as never before growled and flashed on the horizon. 

Here is the gaunt, queer, homely, towering man, standing amid 
utterly untried circumstances, confronted with problems such as never 
before amassed themselves before an American statesman, and in an 
environment where an unguarded word might be as a match to a 
magazine—an ill-considered gesture even the cause of an explosion; 
maligned and hated by the multitudes, surrounded by many men filled 
with criticism, called to trip him; hot with anger at his election, some 
determined already to band themselves into rebellion against him, soon 
to be the constitutional head of the Republic; and he, with never a 
quiver in his voice, nor a touch of paleness on his gaunt cheek nor 
the slightest indication of irritation in his tone, the steady master of 
himself during the whole occasion. It was reserved for the delegates. 
from New York to call out from Mr. Lincoln his first expression touch- 
ing the great controversy of the hour. William HN. Dedge, a New York 
merchant prince, had stood waiting his turn. As soon as his opportu- 
nity came he raised his voice sufficiently to be heard by all present, 
and add72ssing Mr. Lincoln declared that the whole country in great 
anxiety was awaiting his inaugural address, and then added: ‘It is. 
for you, sir, to say whether the whole Nation shall be plunged into 
bankruptcy, whether the grass shall grow in the streets of our com- 
mercial cities.” ‘‘ Then I say it shall not,’ Mr. Lincoln answered, 
with a merry twinkle in his eye. “ If it depends upon me, the grass will 
not grow anywhere except in the fields and the meadows.” 

‘Then you will yield to the just demands of the South; you will 
Jeave her to control her own institutions; you will admit slave States 
into the Union on the same conditions as free States; you will not 
go to war on account of slavery.” 

A sad but stern expression swept over Mr. Lincoln’s face. “I do- 
not know that I understand your meaning, Mr. Dodge,” he said, with- 
out raising his voice, “nor do I know what my acts or my opinions 
may be in the future, beyond this: If I shall. ever come .to the great 
office of the President of the United States, I shall take an oath. I 
shall swear that I will faithfully execute the office of the President 
of the United States—of all the United States—and that I. will to-the 
best of my ability preserve, protect, and defend the Constitution of 
the United States. This is a great and solemn duty. With the sup- 
port of the people and the assistance of the Almighty, I shall under- 
take to perform it. It is not the Constitution as I would like to have 
it, but as it is that is to be defended. The Constitution will not be 
preserved and defended until it is enforced and obeyed in every part 
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of every one of the United States. It must be so respected, obeyed, 
enforced, and defended, let the grass grow where it may.” 

Silence fell. Dispute was impossible. No one could gainsay the 
_weight and balanced justice of the words. They were entirely unpre- 
meditated, but they fell and fitted as the light does. 

Just one more example, which is but typical of a score, and which 
_ always concludes by leaving absolutely nothing to be said after Lin- 
coln concluded, is to be found on August 19, 1862, when the good, im- 
pulsive, impractical, and misguided Horace Greeley, unmindful of the 
discomfiture of Carl Schurz, published in his newspaper, the New York 
Tribune, an address to the President to which he gave the awe-inspiring 
title, “ The prayer of twenty millions of people.” “ It was an extremely 
foolish paper,” Says John T. Morse, “and its title, like other parts of it, 
was false.’ Only those persons who were agitators for immediate 
emancipation could say amen to this mad prayer, and they were far 
from heing even a large percentage of the 20,000,000 people. ~ Yet 
_ these men, being active, hundreds proceeded in behalf of a measure 

in which they had perfect faith, made a:show and exercised an in- 
fluence disproportionate to their numbers. Therefore, that prayer, 
though laden with blunder of fact and reasoning, expressed malcontent 
Republicanism. Moreover, multitudes who could rot quite join-in the 
prayer would read it in the Tribune and would be moved by it, for 
the influence of the Tribunte was ‘enormous. 

Colonel MeClure truly says that by means of it Mr. ‘Greeley 
“reached the very heart of the Republican Party im every State 
in the Union,’ and perhaps he dees not greatly exaggerate that 
through this same line of connection the great Republican editor 
was in closer touch with the active loyal sentiment of the people 
than was even the President himself. For these reasons it seemed 
to Mr. Lincoln worth while to make a response to the assault 
which, if left unanswered, must seriously embarrass the administra- 
tion. He therefore wrote: “My paramount object is to save the 
Union, and not either to save or destroy slavery. If I -could save 
the Union without freeing any slave, I would do it. And if I. could 
save it by freeing all the slaves, I would do it. And if I could 
save it by freeing some, and leaving others alone, I would also do 
that. What I do about slavery and the colored race, I do because 
I believe it helps to save the Union, and what I forbear, I forbear 
because I do not believe it would help to save the Union. I shall 
do less whenever I believe what I am doing hurts the cause, and shall 
do more whenever I believe more will help the cause. I ‘shall try 
to correct the errors, when shown to be errors, and I shall adopt 
- mew ‘views ‘so fast. as they shall appear ‘to be true views. I ‘have 
here stated my purpose, according to my view of .official duty, and 
I intend no modification of my oft-expressed oe tae wish, that 
all men everywhere could be free.” 

This reply, placing the Union before all else, did ‘‘ more to ‘steady 
the loyal sentiment of the country in a very grave emergency than 
anything that ever came from Lincoln’s pen.” It was, very naturally, 
“particularly disrelished by antislavery men, whose views were not 
modified by it, but whose temper was irritated in proportion to the 
difficulty of meeting it. Mr. Greeley himself, enthusiastic and woolly- 
witted, allowed this heavy roller to pass over him, and arose behind 
it unaware that the bad been crushed. This convinced ‘not only 
‘Greeley, Beecher, Phillips, Schurz—but the entire class of noble men 
‘and women who had no- patience with Lincoln’s caution in dealing 
with the problem of emancipation. 
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These examples are but typical of others, and all these and similar 
occurrenees always ended the same way. Lincoln not only spoke 
the last word, but the final, convincing, crushing word. It was ever 
so—whether a congressional committee, a senatorial committee, a 
delegation criticizing the conduct of the war, a delegation demanding 
the resignation of the Cabinet, a delegation of clergymen demanding 
the change of a general—they always received a complete, conclusive, 
erushing reply. Even during the great joint debate, while Lincoln 
kept his personal feeling and his personality out of the debates, and 
kept high in the limelight the questions of the principles involved 
in the debate, he could not help replying to some of the baser 
attacks of Judge Douglas, and it is the universal judgment of all 
his biographers and critics that Douglas and his theories were 
completely demolished. 


LINCGLN’S MILITARY AND POLITICAL STRATEGY. 


By a strange misconception, bascd upon a purely inadequate study 
of Lincoln's career in the War Office, hardly anyone has given Lin- 
eoln credit for the marvelous military strategy which was his, which 
he mastered as the war proceeded. There has never been a~—great 
war where military strategy had to be reinforced by political strategy, 
and where political strategy played a more important part in it than 
in our Civil War. The problems confronting the Government were 
both numerous and dificult. It was no mere local contest. It 
involved our relations with Europe, and required a world-wide vision 
to grasp and an almost superhuman intellect to solve them. 

Mr. Lincoln I believe to have been the greatest combination of mili- 
tary and political strategist the world has seen. His intuition into 
the minds of people is perhaps without parallel. Under any other 
pilotage the unity of the Nation could not have been preserved. At 
the very threshold of the contest, by drawing a pen through a few 
words in the letter of instructions by the Secretary of State to Mr. 
Adams, our minister to the Court of St. James, and changing a few 
phrases and repeating a number of times the words “one war at a 
time’ while making the corrections, he saved us from a probable war 


with England. By quick and decisive action, at Lincoln’s orders, the. 


Governor of Missouri and his secession followers were driven into 
Arkansas, and Missouri was kept in the Union. Less than three 
months from the date of Virginia’s secession the Confederate forces 
had been driven out of the greater part of West Virginia and a new 
government established. By a conciliatory and hands-off policy, not- 
withstanding a strong and persistent pressure to adopt a different 
course—Greeley insisted on freeing the slaves forthwith, even if Ken- 
tucky and the border States were lost to the Union—Kentucky aban- 
doned her first stand of neutrality and contributed her full share to 


the persecution of the war. No one ever watched the unseen signals 


that marked the trend of public opinion with vision quite so clear, 
or read their meaning with judgment quite so true, until from his 
watchtower he saw the light that was to usher in the day when he 
could with safety send forth the proclamation of emancipation, which 
ultimately brought to the Army the strength of nearly a quarter of a 
million colored soldiers. For four years Lincoln stood facing the 
South with a sword in his hand and kindness in his heart—and the 
North, pressing home to the minds of all the conviction ‘that if the 
union of these States and the liberties of the people shall be lost, 
it is little to one man of 52 years of age but a great deal to the 
40,000,000 of people who inhabit these United States and their pos- 
terity in all coming time.” It was shortly after the emancipation 
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me cian, that a leading statesman of England said that his Govy- 
oe ernment would not dare to face the religious sentiment of Great 
-Britaim on the question of recognizing the independence of the Con- 
_ federate government, that was founded to perpetuate slavery, to the 
_ injury of a Nation that had proclaimed the principles of universal 
_ freedom. His military strategy was on a par with his political strat- 
egy. After changing his generals for upward of two years, and by 
the time Grant ard Sherman and Sheridan and the new school of 
‘warriors had appeared upon the horizon, Lincoln bad mastered his 
‘Military strategy to such an extent that he could with authority 
advise General Meade to follow up the victory of Gettysburg, and 
sent him a note which reveals like a ray of light what manner of 
man was practically alone in the White House: “This order is not 
a record. if you are successful you may destroy it, together with 
this note; if you fail, publish the order, and I will take the responsi- 
bility.” He had no vanity, no bitterness, no pettiness, and his 
ingenuity of selfi-effacement was as simple as his unwillingness to evade 
duty or escape censure. He it was who was the sole author of the 
‘military strategy of having the South strike first or provoking the 
war by the fatal bombardment of Fert Sumpter and thus shifting the 
responsibility upon the South for attempting to break up the Union. 
He it was who encouraged Sherman in his march to the sea, as he 
said, to bisect the Confederacy. He it was who gave Grant full 
vaeehority and full charge of every available soldier, because his mili- 
tary strategy taught him that he had found the master of the situa- 
tion in General Grant. Had it not been for his military and political 
strategy it would have never beeyn possible to save the Union from 
disruption. 
: _ Thomas Williams, one of the founders of the Republican Party, has 
% well said, “‘If he could haye foreseen the magnitude of the task that 
; was before him, he might well have shrunk from the trial. He would 
have been a bold man who, with such foreknowledge, would willingly 
: ‘ haye taken the helm in such a storm as howled fround him on his 
E advent and strained the timbers of the ship of state for so many 
3 
4 
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Se long and weary years. To him the place, however exalted and honor- 
able, was one of anxious and unsleeping care. No man can tell you 
how much of agony it cost a heart like his, It is to that point of his 
a; eareer, however; that our inquiries are to be directed if we would 
know the man. The history of the great rebellion, comprehending all, 
‘or nearly all of his public life, is emphatically his history. It began 
and ended with his administration of the Government. He succeeded 
to. a divided sceptre. He lived just long enough to reunite the broken 
== fragments—to replant the starry banner of our fathers on the battle- 
4 4 ments whence treason had expelled it—to see the arch apostate who had 
7 seduced a third part of ‘the States from their allegiance, a wanderer 
and a fugitive—and to leave to his successor a once more undivided 
“Union. * * * And yet he did not shrink from the ordeal, but there, 
en the steps of the capitol, in the presence of all that innumerable 
3 concourse and in the hearing of a listening world, in terms of Kind- 
a ness, and not of menace, but with a seriousness and solemnity that 
| were not to be mistaken, he proclaimed his firm and unalterable deter- 
‘mination to employ all the powers vested in him by the Constitution 
‘in maintaining the integrity and inviolability of the Union from sea 
to sea and from the Lakes to the Gulf and restoring to its autherity 
every State and fortress that had been wrested from it by the hands 
of treason. Rebellicn, already organized and armed and confident 
‘of its superior prowess received the announcement with derisive 
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laughter as an idle vaunt on the part of a President, who was with- 
out a soldier or a ship to batter down the very feeblest of its strong- 
holds. He knew that there was an army in the fields and workshops of 
the North, which only awaited his call to do this work. A million 
of stalwart men sprung to their arms upon his summons and the pledge 
was redeemed. The beastful chivalry went down before the sturdy 
arms and stormy valor of the men they had so foolishly despised ; 
and they who laughed to scorn the admonitions of that day and 
arrogantly proclaimed to their deluded followers that the Capital of 
the Nation and the rich spoils of the opulent and crowded cities of the 
North should be given to their victorious arms found only a grave, 
where they meditated an easy conquest. But Abraham Lincoln lived 
to see his pledge fulfilled. His work was done, and he too sleeps with 
his fathers.” 

The character of the achievements of Abraham Lincoln have been 
approached in the past 60 years by over a thousand authors, orators, 
critics, and military and political writers, and most of them have seen 
fit to attribute the performance of the gigantic tasks which he per- 
formed to one or another of his accomplishments. There are those who 
attribute the success of his achievements to his superior ability as a 
politician: ‘‘ Lincoln the politician,’ therefore, is one of the tracts 
which upholds that theory. ‘ Lincoln the lawyer,” is the product of 
another Lincoln scholar, who attributes most, if not all of his success, 
to the fact that he was a great lawyer. 

“Tt was Lincoln the lawyer,” says Mr. Frederick Trevor Hill, “as 
well as the statesman, who suggested and urged compensated emanci- 
pation upon the slave-holding States * * *,” 

It was Lincoln the lawyer who * * * _ resisted every effort 
of the abolitionists to deprive the South of her_property rights with- 
out due process of law, and it was not until every legal remedy had 
failed that he exercised his authority as military commander and 
issued the Emancipation Proclamation. 

It was Lincoln the lawyer who, fortified by his experience in hun- 
dreds of jury trials, watched the people to whom a mighty issue was 
being presented, and, by anticipating and interpreting their thought, | 
guided popular opinion, inspired public confidence, and at last re- 
ceived the tribute of an unprecedented verdict. It was Lincoln the 
lawyer who, knowing the crucial point in his cause and keeping it 
continually in sight, remained serenely sane in the babel and pressed 
steadily forward, undiverted and undismayed. 

It was Lincoln the lawyer who wrote the state papers which are to- 
day recognized as models of finish and form, not only in his own coun- 
try but wherever statecraft is understood, and it was Lincoln the law- 
yer whose shrewdness and tact not only saved the Nation from foreign 
complications, but paved the way for one of the greatest international - 
lawsuits and most notable diplomatic triumphs—the Alabama arbitra- 
tion and award. 

“We all agree that the seceded tates, so called, are out of their 
proper relation to the Union, and that the sole object of the Govern- 
ment, ciyil and military, in regard to those States is to again get them 
into that proper rejiation. * * * Finding themselves safely at home, 
it would be utterly immaterial whether they had ever been abroad. 
Let us all join in doing the acts necessary to restoring the proper prac- 
tical relations between these States and the Unicn, and each forever 
after innocently indulge his own opinion whether in doing the acts he 
brought the States from witheut into the Union or only gave them 
proper assistance, they never having been out of it.” 
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Reading those words, who ean doubt that it would have been Lincoln 
the lawyer who would have proved the genius of reconstruction had he 
“been allowed to live and help “ bind up the Naticn’s wounds”? 
Another attributes his unusual achievements to the fact that he was 

a“ master of men,’ and that he could so hold discordant and difierent 
types of men, like Seward and Welles, like Chase and Stanton, that he 
succeeded in bringing about a restored Union. ‘‘ Lincoln, the man of 
God,” is the delightful thesis of another Lincoln devotee. But, in order 
to explain this remarkable leadership and these remarkable performances 
- we must conclude that he was, like his great prototype, inspired and led 
‘by a Providence who shapes the destinies not only of men but of 
nations. It simply can not be explained in any other way. ‘‘ When 
he came into power,’ says Decter Storrs, “the Nation was a com- 
pany lost in the woods; with sudden griefs sinking before it; with 
stealthy robbers lurking near; with utter darkness overhead; the sun 
had gone down; the light of all the constellations quenched ; no man 
‘knew certainly what to do, which way to turn, on whom to rely. There 
‘was danger in advancing, perhaps greater in delay ; danger that every- 
thing precious might be lost; danger, even, that the travelers them- 
selves, in their dark fear and .furitous haste, might turn on each other 
with deadly blows. You remember what an infinite jargon of counsels 
from all presses, forums, individual speakers, rent and vexed the gioomy 
air; with what patient eagerness the public sought on every side for 
some avenue of escape, urging the adoption of one course to-day and of 
another, its opposite, to-morrow. All voices sounded ‘strange in the 
darkness ; all paths were obliterated, and all bearings lost. It ‘seemed 
impossible that any one man, without Divine guidance, should be able to 
hold and lead the country; especially, that one without large experi- 
ence, without the prestige of previous leadership, should be able to 
guide it into safety. * * * 

“When he took in hand the reins of the Government the finances 
of the country seemed hopelessly deranged, and when he died, after such 
expenditures that no one had hitherto dreamed of, after four long years 
of devastating war, the credit of the Republic was so firmly established 
that foreign markets were clamorous for its bonds. 

“When he came to Washington the Navy at the command of the 
‘Government was scattered, almost beyond recall, to the ends of the 
earth—intentionally dispersed by treasonable efficials—and was ludi- 
crously insufficient for instant needs. He left it framed of iron instead 
of oak, and large enough to bind the continent in blockade, while it 
made the national] flag familiar on every sea which commerce crosses. 

He found an army remotely dispersed, almost hopelessly disorgan- 
ized by the treachery of its officers, with scarcely enough of it left at 
hand to furnish a bedyguard for his march to the Capital. He left a 
half million men in arms, after the losses of 50 campaigns, with valor, 
discipline, arms, and generalship unsurpassed. 

He found our diplomacy a by-word and a hissing in foreign courts. 
He made it respected wherever a civilized language was spoken. 

He found the arts of industry prostrated—almost paralyzed—by the 
arrest of commerce, the repudiation of debts, and by universal distrust, 
‘He left them so trained and developed that henceforth they are’ secure 
amid the world’s competition. 

He came to Washington to a people morally rent and disorganized ; 
of whom it was known that a part at least were in full accord with dis- 
‘loyal plans, and concerning whom it was predicted by some, and feared 
‘by many, that the slightest pressure from the Government upon them 
would dissolve them at once into fighting factions. He levied heavy 
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taxes; he drafted them i-to armies; he made no effort to excite their 
admiration; he seemed to throw down even the anciert muniments of 
their personal liberty; and he went back to his grave with the very 
same people so knit intu one by their love for each other and their 
reverence for him that the cracking of the continent hardly could part 
them. = 

At his entrance upon his office he found the leaders of the largest, 
fiercest, and most confident rebellion known to history, apparently in 
all things superior to himself in capacity, in culture, in political experi- 
ence, in control over men, in general weight with the country itself. 
And when -he was assassinated he left them so utterly overthrown and 
discomforted that they fled over the sea. A power it had taken 30 
years to mature, a power that put everything into the contest—money, 
men, homes, churches, cities, States themselves—and that fought with 
a fury never surpassed, he not only crushed but extinguished in four 
years. A court that had been the chief bulwark of slavery he so reor- 
ganized as to make it a citadel of liberty and light for all time to 
come. He found the race enmeshed in a bondage which had lasted 
already 200 years, and had even been compacted and confirmed by 
invention and commerce, by arts, legislation, by social usage, by ethnic 
theories, and even by what was called religion ; he pretended no special 
fondness for the race; he refused to make war on its behalf, but he 
took it up cheerfully in the sweep of his plans and left it a race of 
free workers and soldiers. 

From the highest reach that Lincoln had attained before his acces- 
sion to the Presidency to the zenith of his career the space seems incal- 
culable. He was known to possess clearness of thought, gift of expres- 
sion, native sagacity, honesty of purpose, and courage of conviction; 
he was devoted to the rights of man; he loved his country; but that 
he possessed elements of greatness in such degree as the war revealed 
could not have been surmised. And that he should manifest so soon 
‘and so signally his ability to rule a great Nation in the most dangerous 
period of its existence; that he should overtower his associates and 


prove that, more than they, he was fitted to save the Government; that - 


he could wield a power that was greater than that of any of his prede- 


cessors and surpassing that exercised by any contemporary ruler, king, 


or emperor, could not have been foreseen by any lacking divine inspira- 
tion. Not by graded steps but by giant stride Lincoln reached the 
height of power, achievement, and fame. At the very opening of the 
war it at once became apparent that Providence had so shaped the 
country’s destiny that the man who had been chosen mainly because 
of his availability as a candidate was far and away the one man for 
the office and for the work. 

If Abraham Lincoln could return from that bourne from which, to 


our limited earthly ken, none come and behold the Union that he. 


saved and perceive our territorial expansion, our enormous wealth, our 
splendid cities, and see again our beloved flag, the symbol everywhere 
of a new world power, of our great industries and our colossal for- 
tunes, he would calmly inquire, ‘‘ But what of your men? What about 
the Declaration of Independence? Are its principles cherished and 
lived up to and exalted? Are its ideas of free government applied by 
men who talk liberty and mean slavery, by men who adore the Con- 
stitution with their lips, the descendants of the men in my time who 
adored it in their speech and who were yet doing their utmost to 
destroy it? And what about your legislatures? Have they improved? 
Are statutes carefully and wisely considered? Do they enact the laws 
of God or the will of some powerful interest? What about the goy- 
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